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male-made world, is always and everywhere the scourge of woman- 
hood. In every war the heaviest cost falls on woman, the race-bearer 
and the race-conserver. The fighting soldier pays less. Woman 
endures harder things than dying in battle. To this fact Euripides 's 
Medeia bears witness: 

"With their sorry reasoning," she exclaims, "they say we live 
secure at home while they are at the wars ; for I would gladly take 
my stand in battle array three times o'er than once give birth." 

Possibly the examples here presented may suggest the richness 
of this source material for an intensive study of the social life of 
Hellas. Completed in the same spirit, the series of volumes as 
planned will much advance our knowledge of the things worth while 
in the civilizations which have preceded our own. 

George Elliott Howard 
The University op Nebraska. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Elementary Logic. Alfred Sidgwick. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1914. Pp. x + 250. 

Mr. Sidgwick regards traditional logic as a word-game that is played 
with syllogisms. The skilful player must be entirely familiar with the 
rules of the game and with the technicalities they involve. Even in the 
class-room where logic survives as " sober doctrine " it is best to treat it as 
a game, for then " it can be easily mastered and as easily forgotten " (p. 2). 
The main interest of Mr. Sidgwick's book lies, however, not in his treat- 
ment of the old system of logic as " a carefully limited subject to get up for 
an elementary examination" (p. viii), remarkable though this be for its 
simplicity, but in his account, for beginners, of a new system as "a free 
study of some of the chief risks of error in reasoning" (p. viii). 

The fundamental assumption made by the old logic is that it is possible 
to separate form from matter in reasoning. Letter symbols, "counters 
devoid of meaning," are used for expressing the various syllogistic-forms, 
this device helping to conceal the absurdities which often arise when we 
try to find words to fit them. In fact the old system of logic is so exces- 
sively abstract that its whole tendency is towards viewing reasoning as a 
mechanical process. Mr. Sidgwick is well aware that, viewed as a theory 
of reasoning, it still has its devotees. Indeed, he revels in the fact that 
" there are people living even to-day to whom the conception of logic as a 
game seems little short of sacrilege" (p. 1). The trouble lies in the fact 
that such people do not realize that traditional logic is a survival from the 
days when classes of all kinds were regarded as unalterable facts of nature. 
Mr. Sidgwick, on the other hand, holds the " troublesome modern notion " 
that " classes are only our human way of grouping things to suit our pur- 
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poses, which are liable to change and vary" (p. 6). Modern science is 
remote from the conceptions in which logic has its roots. " Not petrified 
perfection, but gradually improving imperfection is our present ideal " (p. 
112). We are no longer so interested in classes that are already recog- 
nized and in their extensive relation to one another. We want to know 
about things, how they may be produced and avoided, about the causes 
making them what they are. 

But our thoughts about things can only be examined in the form of 
statements, and all statements are descriptive and hence incomplete. For 
beyond the completest account of a fact in general terms there lies some 
individual difference. Logic has not provided effective safeguards against 
this pervasive risk of ambiguity; nor can it do so, while it holds that 
propositions are formed by joining together terms, each of which has a 
meaning independent of the proposition in which it occurs. Of course Mr. 
Sidgwick recognizes that many terms have stable meanings which seldom 
present any difficulty. All meaning, however, depends on agreement and 
varies with our varying purposes. The meaning of any fact is most simply 
stated by making use of a general rule. So the chief problem of modern 
thought is the interpretation of general rules and their application to par- 
ticular facts. The structure of reasoning is always syllogistic, for all syl- 
logizing consists in applying general rules to particular cases. If we 
have no error of fact in the rule used, nor in the nature of the case in ques- 
tion, and yet have lack of connection between the two, this is due to am- 
biguity. No part of reasoning is safe against this ubiquitous source of 
error. To guard against it is the chief business of modern logic. 

Mr. Sidgwick allows traditional logic to retain exclusive rights to its 
dignified capital letter. Its intentions are good, but its creation of a 
region in which it is infallible removes from its jurisdiction all the most 
dangerous errors to which reasoning is prone. As an active force "logic 
hardly exists now, except in some of the backwaters of philosophy, where 
men . . . make efforts to soar above the truth that is merely practical, and 
are rewarded by reaching results that are very much the reverse" (p. 153). 
Modern logic, on the other hand, recognizes thought to be purposive 
throughout, and its central subject is "the risks of reasoning, so far as 
they admit of being recognized and understood" (p. 170). It can not 
take the place of science. It can only help us to get a clear view of the 
problem at issue and to be watchfully on guard against ambiguity of the 
middle term. The new logic is more modest than the old, but it involves 
greater expense of thought and more flexibility of mind. 

Mr. Sidgwick admits one weak point. Modern logic presents greater 
difficulties to the examiner, and perhaps as yet for the teacher. In it tech- 
nicalities are subordinate; their names are less important than the uses 
to which they may be put ! The doctrines of modern logic are simply dif- 
ferent applications of its few main principles. However this may be, it 
seems certain that the study of logic as here conceived would stimulate 
interest to a far greater extent than is done by the usual college course. 
Most students of elementary logic make the same remark : " What is the 
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use of learning all these names ? The only interesting part of logic is the 
fallacies." Is not this an indication of the need of just such reforms as 
Mr. Sidgwick suggests? 

Una Bernard Sait. 

The Philosophy of Change. H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1914. Pp. xii-216. 

Dr. Carr espouses M.. Bergson's philosophy and presents an account 
of its principles in this book. Admirers of M. Bergson's philosophy will, 
if they read Dr. Carr's book, admire that as well. Not, however, that we 
assert an invariable proportion between the admiration of M. Bergson's 
philosophy as it may exist in particular minds, and the corresponding 
approval that might be excited in each such mind by the perusal of Dr. 
Carr's book. For although Dr. Carr, as we take it, has been true to the 
dominant spirit of M. Bergson's writings, and although his rendering of 
"M. Bergson's conceptions seems in its essence correct, nevertheless (in- 
evitably) the reduction of an elaborate doctrine to a fraction of its original 
compass would involve the omission of certain of that doctrine's specific 
marks. And so, in this version, M.. Bergson's doctrine strikes one as 
rather more uniform, even, systematic, and definitely coherent, than it 
appeared in the volumes given to the public by M. Bergson himself. 
Change, taken as the explanation and the source of all things ; and intui- 
tion, taken as the turning of the mind from its practical bent; these 
tenets, the expressly unifying tenets of M. Bergson's philosophy, come 
out very clearly — in fact they emerge quite starkly — in Dr. Carr's work. 
Those intent chiefly on the metaphysical perspectives of M. Bergson's 
work, therefore, comprising without doubt the majority of his readers, 
would find a satisfaction disproportionately considerable in reading this 
book. Those, on the other hand, who esteem M. Bergson's philosophy as 
an aggregate of parts more than they admire it for such of its aspects as 
endow it with whatever of explicit integrity it may chance to possess 
would, very likely, as they read Dr. Carr, discover the notion rising to a 
higher point in their minds than ever that in the role of a resolver of all 
of the problems of philosophy by the use of a couple of principles M. 
Bergson has been not only unoriginal, but conceivably, indeed, not un- 
wittingly so. When he writes for himself M. Bergson produces the im- 
pression of a number of considerations overscoring and relieving the 
surface of his thought; and Dr. Carr, although he is delicate, suggestive, 
deft, and discreet, seems in a measure (however slight it may be), to ex- 
plain the ideas of M.. Bergson's philosophy in the sense of imperceptibly 
flattening them out. Not that the picture he presents of M. Bergson's 
philosophy is in the least degree flat, however. 

What imparts the quality of relief to this picture is the enthusiasm 
with which Dr. Carr's mind is informed by M. Bergson's philosophy. 
The imperfections that lurk in M.. Bergson's views, if we must acquiesce 
in the judgment of the majority of those who have expressed their opinion 
concerning these views, are to Dr. Carr as though they were not; further, 
Dr. Carr holds that the discovery of the " world beyond the atom " and the 



